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life — the holy transfigured expression of her 
pale countenance ; and 

"The lite still there upon her hair, but not within her 

eyes. 
The liie upon her yellow hair, but rot within her eyes." 

But the morrow came, at last ;.and the day 
a'ter I had finished her head for. my picture, 
.and they had ' 'buried her awny,out of sight, " 
but not before, unrestrained by. her father, ^ 
had pressed a kiss, the only kiss I could 
ever remember to have given to any woman 
besides my. mother, on her pale, calm brow ; 
and again I was alone — more than ever alone 
in the world. 

. I am making a name ; and Lord , 

who would have been a father to me, for her 
sake, if I could have borne his presence, 
has dono much to forward my interests ; but 
I work without feeling ; and but for one 
thing should scarcely love even my art: it is a 
copy which, with his permission, I made of her 
likeness when I had it at home to complete 
it. Occasionally, not often, for I do not 
need it, I raise the curtain which conceals it 
from vulgar eyes, and gazo at it long and 
lovingly. Sometimes I dream of what might 
•have been, if she had lived ; but I see the 
shadow of my fortieth year approaching; 
and remembering the scene in my father's 
study, I wake with a shudder, to say " It is 
better as it is.!' And her picture hangs 
there ever in my sight, and I whisper wild 
words to the senseless canvas — words of love 
and hope, that mortal ears may never hear ; 
but though I love that picture, and should 
die without it, it is my fatal remembrance. 



(From the London Musical World.) 

ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 



Whatever may be the difference of opinion 
among musical critics with respect to the 
deserts of Verdi's last new opera, it must be 
generally admitted that in producing it with 
extraordinary splendor and efficiency, Mr. 
Gye has not only redeemed an important 
pledge to his subscribers and the public but 
added a new grand spectacular work to his 
repertoire which may prove attractive for a 
series of performances, both this year and in 
after times. That Don Curios would ever 
appeal to the tastes of a certain number of 
those who frequent the Royal Italian Opera 
nobody previously acquainted with it believ- 
ed for a moment. But although a special 
class among the supporters of this great es- 
tablishment have just claims to consideration, 
there is no reason why a much larger class 
should be ignored in the preliminary ar- 
rangements. Musical connoisseurs will find 
and recognize in Don Carlos, amid much that 
is indifferent, much that is dull and heavy, 
fiomo of the finest music that Verdi ha's coih- 
poBod. In the finale to what, in the Italian 
version of the opera, is the second act, he 
has .successfully imitated the vast outline and 
elaborate details of Meyerbeer, and on a 
ground, too, where, among recent dramatic 
composers, Meyerbeer has stood alone and 
unapproaclied. The plan is as broad, the 
treatment as dramatic, the instrumentation 
as pompous, and the general effects as bold 
and imposing as in the finales to several of 
Meyerbeer's operas, which we need not stop 
to sigmdize by name ; and if the substratum 
is not quite so original, that is almost the 
only point of inferiority to be laid to Signor 
Verdi's charge. In the materials for this 
large and noble finale the Italian composer 
has imitated Meyerbeer and repeated him- 



self ; but he has done both to such excellent 
purpose that the lovers of dramatic music 
will be only too pleased to welcome other 
performances of the same calibre from the 
same untiring pen. What French critics, in 
speaking of Don Carlos,, coll " Verdi's trans- 
formation," is all " moonshine." The music 
of the new opera is as pure "Verdi" as any- 
thing Verdi: ever gave to the ivorld. Strongly 
marked as is- his peculiar individuality^ his 
tendency to copy Meyerbeer in Iris more ini* 
bitious efforts i has long been as notorious as 
that of M. Gounod himself, who, a wonder- 
ful master of small details; had never the in- 
genuity to sketch out, nor the requisite "long 
breath" to fill up such a finale as that which 



is beyond comparison the most remarkable; ecause of the discontented Flemings. 



musical feature of Don Carlos, 

The prevalent gloom of the story of Don 
Carlos, derived almost exclusively from 
Schiller's famous dramatic poem, and setting 
history at naught after the same fashion, 
militates, and must always militate, against 
its popularity. Where the French librettists, 
the late M. Mc'i-y and M. Camille du Locle 
(a young writer endowed with an incontest- 
able vein of poetry), have departed from 
Schiller's purely dramatic incidents, it is 
mostly to the disadvantage of the operatic 
version. Nothing, for instance, can be more 
absurd than the end, where Don Carlos is 
saved from condign punishment for high 
treason, and the suspicion of a still worse 
crime, by the interposition of a shadowy 
sort of monk, whom we are left to imagine 
is no other than the Emperor, Charles V. 
The fatheu And predecessor. on the throne of 
Philip II., the illustrious recluse of St. Just, 
who, though dead to the world is really not 
dead in the flesh, appears precisely at the 
nick of time to rescue his amiable grandson 
from the grasp of the Inquisition. "Mon 
fils," says the shadowy monk — 

" Lea doleurs de la terro 
Vienuent expirer en oe lieu, 
La paix que rotre cceur espero 
Ne se trouve qu'aupres de Dieu j" 

and straightway drags Don Carlos into the 
cloister, shutting the grating after him, and 
leaving the King with the Grand Inquisitor 
in mute astonishment. As Charles V. died 
in 1558, and Philip did not many Elizabeth 
de Valois until 1559, the impertinence of 
this imaginary incident will hardly be for- 
given even by those who admit that operatic 
librettists enjoy wider privileges than mere 
poets, whose verse goes forth to the world 
without the extrinsic aids of melody and 
harmony. Another scene invented by Sig- 
nor Verdi's French co-operators, and for 
which Schiller is in no way responsible, takes 
plao9 in the Forest of Fontainebleau, where 
Don Carlos, forming part of the suite of the 
embassy from Spain, meets Elizabeth at a 
hunting party, woes her, and is' accepted. 
The proposal of Philip himself, however", 
for the hand of the daughter of Henri II., 
follows immediately after, like a thunder- 
clap, leaving the young lovers in a state of 
despair from which they are never afterward 
rescued until the concluding incident of the. 
opera puts an end to further conjecture 
— without hinting, however, what becomes of 
Elizabeth. But this and the miraculous in- 
terposition of Charles V. are expunged from 
the Italian version, the first act being bodily 
set aside, and Don Carlos, in the last, con- 
signed without ceremomy to the officials of 
the Inquisition. 

The rest of the opera is made up of the secret 
interviews between DonCarlos and the Queen ; 



the friendship between Don Carlos and the 
Marquis de Posa, whose political views and 
aspirations after the freedom of the Flemings, 
largely developed in Schiller's play, is here 
reduced to a minimum ; the jealousy, sus- 
picion, and retaliation of Philip II. ; and the 
love for Don Carlos of the Princess Eboli, 
Elizabeth's first lady of honor, who finding 
her passion not reciprocated, betrays his se- 
cret toithe King, and thus effects his ruin. 
•The -. self Tsacrifi.ee fliadefor his friend bythe 
Marquis de Posa, who is shot by an officer of 
the Inquisition, is, to outward appearances, a 
purely political one, though really designed 
to get Don Carlos out of a still graver pre- 
dicament than that of his espousing the 



We can only fancy one composer making 
music out of such materials as are here con- ■ 
tained, and keeping up the interest to the 
close. That composer, we need scarcely add, 
is the composer who with indomitable 
courage went to work, heart and brain, upon 
the most singular libretto of modern days. 
In turning the Africaine into an opera Mey- 
erbeer had even a more difficult task than 
that of Signor Verdi; but we verily believe 
the composer of the Huguenots could have set 
anything to music with impunity. Signor 
Verdi, though a man of exceptional ability — 
all, indeed, but a man of genius — cannot lay 
claim to the extraordinary fortuity of inven- 
tion, the unlimited command of technical 
resources, the ever ardent enthusiasm that 
carried* Meyerbeer safely through every 
problem he found it agreeable or expedient 
to solve. Nevertheless, Don Carlos is.crowded 
•with beauties of a more or less elevated order, 
and of these we propose, on a future occasion, 
to speak in detail. Signor Verdi has been 
terribly hampered by a tragedy which, to 
horrors with which he has always fert a 
pleasure in dealing, superadds politics, an 
unlawful love, an auto da fe, &c. In Paris, 
notwithstanding liberal curtailments, his Don- 
Carlos took nearly five hours in performance; 
in London — with these curtailments accepted, 
added to the excision of the whole of Act I. 
and of the masque and ballet entitled La Pel- 
hgrina, supposed to take place in the gardens 
of the Queen at Valladolid, to say nothing of 
abbreviations of less consequence in the last 
two acts — it Occupied, on the first night, little 
short of four hours. No doubt Mr. Costa 
will further exercise his judgment in reducing 
the gpera to within reasonable limits. Signor 
Verdi's dramatic music bears cutting more 
easily than that of some composers-who might 
be named — Meyerbeer himself, whose French 
operas have, without exception, been curtail- 
ed inevitably of their fair proportions, in- 
cluded; and we are of opinion that some 
three-quarters of an hour of music might yet 
be dispensed with, to the unquestionable ad- 
vantage of what remains. 

A more remarkable dramatic event than the 
first performance of Don Carlos at Covent 
Garden it would be difficult to recall. To 
single out one scene from the rest, and that 
the most important — the execution of the 
elaborately-constructed finale of Act II. — 
where the auto da fe is supposed to occur, 
uncomfortable indications of which are detect- 
ed in the smoke that rises above the house- 
tops from the square of Nostra Dania d'An- 
tocha;-where the monks lead on their devoted 
victims, in the motley habiliments of the con- 
demned, amid rejoicings from the ignorant 
and bigoted populace* and lugubrious chants 
from the ecclesiastic officials; where the 
Queen appears in state with her dames of 
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honor, while the King, crowned on head and 
dressed in full armor, as if for battle, issues 
from the Cathedral, surrounded by all the 
splendor of a Court panoply, to the accom- 
paniment of a grand procession march, which 
Meyerbeer might have written (and which 
is very like Meyerbeer) ; where the 
deputies from oppressed Flanders offer 
their petition to the King, which is in- 
dignantly and unceremoniously rejected ; 
where Don Carlos, interceding for them, is 
commanded to give vip his sword, which he 
only does at the unanticipated solicitation of 
his bosom friend, the Marquis de Posa; where 
■ the Marquis is thereupon f orthwith created a 
Duke, the peopl,e renew their rejoicings,, and 
the monks their terrible anathema; and 
where, while the flames rise from the place 
of torture, the Flemish deputies express their 
horror, and the King and Queen, followed 
by the courtiers, depart to witness the auto da 
fe, while "n voice from above" in the Eng- 
lish version, " une voix dans le del" in the 
French (iu either case a voice from behind 
the scenes), administers words of consolation 
to the burning heretics — is surpassed in 
grandeur and variety of effect, in ingenious 
contrivance, and perfect carrying out, by 
nothing of the kind that has been witnessed 
at the Boyal Italian Opera. Equal credit is 
due to Mr. Mat Morgan, for his beautifully- 
painted scene, to Mr. A. Harris for the pic- 
turesque and skilful manner in which he has 
grouped and set the whole in motion, and, 
last, by no means least, to Mr. Costa, his 
orchestra and chorus, for the masterly way in 
which the music that illustrates the" exciting 
scene is directed and performed. 

The distribution of characters in Don Carlos 
is as efficient as the resources of the theatre 
will allow. Mdlle. Pauline Lucca plays the 
\mhappy t .Q,UQe / n ,; l M Petit u the cruel and su- 
perstitious King; Signor" Naudiri ' (Meyef- 
beer's Signor Naudin), the luckless Don Car- 
los; Signor Graziani, the Marquis de Posa, 
. his attached and constant friend ; Mdlle. 
Fricci, the intriguing Princess Eboli; Mdlle. 
Ackermann, the Page, Tebaldo (Thibault); 
and Signor Bagagiolo, with a voice more mu- 
sical than his name, the Grand -Inquisitor—; 
who, " blind and ninety years of age," leans 
constantly on a staff, as fixed and immovable 
as fate. But to the performance of these able 
and zealous artists we must refer when we speak 
in detail about the music of Signor Verdi. 



What is it to be Musical? — You will not 
be so, if your eyes are fixed on the notes with 
anxiety, and you play your piece laboriously 
through; you will not be so, if (supposing 
somebody should turn over two pages at 
once,) you stop short and cannot proceed. 
But yon will be so if you can almost foresee, 
in a new piece, what is to follow, or remem- 
ber it in an old one; in a word, if you have 
not only music in your fingers, but also in 
vour head and heart. — Schumann. 



Musical Accowlishments in Pa. — I at- 
tended a social' party' oh the-banks of the 
Beaver river in Western Pa. recently, and 
during the evening a young gentleman was 
presented with a music book and requested 
to sing a song by one of the fair sex. After 
looking at it, and clearing his throat, he re- 
marked, " I usually obtain the sound from 
an instrument or a/ork," upon which the 
young lady remarked to a boy near by, 
"Waiter, run into the kitchen and bring the 
gentleman a fork." Of course there was 
niore laughing than singing for a while. 



VIENNA. 



Mdlle. Antonie Labitzy, from the Frank- 
fort Stadt-theater, and daughter of the well- 
known conductor, has been singing at the 
Carl-theater with undoubted success. — Mdlle. 
Gallmaier has recovered from the accident 
with which she met some short time since, 
and continnes to appear every evening in 
Die Grossherzoyin con Gerolstein. — The raw, 
and almost autumnal, weather has proved so 
propitious to Theatres and Music Halls, that 
the receipts for May were equal to those for 
December. This was a very satisfactory state 
of things for the different managers, but, on 
thg, other, hand, the numerous vocal associa- 
tions of the capital came, more or less, to 
grief, on the trips they took lost month. The 
members would leave early in the morning, 
signing and in the highest spirits, but the 
poor fellows generally returned in the even- 
ing dumb as fishes, and with noses blue 
from the cold, having been drenched to 
the skin, or buried in a snow storm in the 
midst of the hills. — According to what may 
be considered trustworthy authority, Sig. 
Salvi has received a most flattering letter, 
from a very high quarter, praising hini for 
his past exertions, and promising that he 
shall still continue as manager in the new 
Operahouseas he has been in the old. This 
will, doubtless, make up, in some degree, for 
the frequent and malicious attacks which are 
published against him in the Viennese pa- 
pers, and which are often not merited. — Herr 
Herbeck has been seriously ill, but is, at 
present, quite well again. — The new venture 
of a People's Theatre, under the management 
of Herr Lopl, came lately to an end, after 
the modest number of three performances; 
the last of which was given to a beggarly ac- 
count of empty boxes, pit, and gallery. 
Despite of this, similar establishments, un- 
der the names of "Singspelhalien," " Volks- 
theater," and " Restaurations CJiantantes," 
keep springing up like mushrooms. A cer- 
tain Herr Berg, editor of the comic paper 
entitled Kikeriki, has obtained a licence for 
a place of this sort, thanks to the interces- 
sion of Herr Beust, the Minister of State. — 
A concert for the benefit of the Schubert 
Monument Fund was to be given on the 27th 
ult., by the Miinnergesangverein, in conjunc- 
tion with Herren Joseph and'Eduard Strauss. 
— The labors of the various artists employed 
on the embellishment of the Imperial Opera- 
house are progressing satisfactorily. The 
medallions in the panels of the window-open- 
ings, painted by Professor Badnitzki, Her- 
ren Ce3ar and Preleuthner, are completed ; 
the same is the case with the busts in the sa- 
loon by younger artists ; the bas-reliefs by 
Preleuthner, for the stairs leading to the 
boxes ; and the marble statues, by Professor 
Ferrari, for the Court staircase. Nearly com- 
pleted are the models of the large Pegasus 
groups by Pilz ; a group, the size of life, for 
casting ; the models of the seven statues for 
the grand box staircase, by Herr Joseph von 
Gasser. The models of eight marble statues, 
by Herr Hanns Gasser, are already finished, 
and the statues themselves commenced. The 
models, also, for the proscenium and audito- 
rium, pit and ceding ; as we 1 as for the ceil- 
ing and arching of the other decorated parts 
of the house, for the chimney pieces and or- 
naments on the portals — the former in Car- 
rara, the latter in Grisignano and Momiano 
marble — are likewise completed. Finally, 
Professor Hahnel is busy with the models for 
the sculptorial decoration of the loggia. In 



the pictorial department the decoration of 
tlie roof of the loggia, and a painting for the 
facade, by Professor von Schwind, are fin- 
ished, whde the remaining pointings will bs 
so in the course of ttie present year. The or- 
namental work by* Herr Sturm is nearly fin- 
ished. The cartoons, by Professor Schwind, 
for the lunettes of the saloon, illustrating 
scenes from the operas of celebrated masters, 
whoso busts will be placed near them, and 
for two paintings for the tjeiling, are com- 
pleted, and ore being carried out. The car- 
toons, also, by Professor Edward Engerth, 
for the frescoes in the Imperial suite of 
rooms, ' are ready! and the frescoes them- 
selves begun. The same is true of the car- 
toons, "Orpheus," by Professor Edward En- 
gerth, and' "Iphigenie," by Professor Swo- 
boda, for both staircases leading to the Im- • 
perial boxes and of those for the grand pub- 
lic box staircase ("Opera Seria," "Opera 
buffa," and "Ballet," by Hen- Dobiaschof- 
skyj. The allegorical paintings on the roof 
of the auditorium (the Feelings awakened by 
Music, with emblems of the latter) are, with 
the exception of those of the proscenium 
("Day and Night"), finished, having been 
executed according to the designs of the late 
Herr Bald, by his pupils Herren Griepenkerl 
and Bitterlich. The paintings will bo fixed 
in their places directly the ceding is ready. 
The colored sketches for the two drop-scenes 
("Orpheus," designed by the late Herr Bald, 
and " The various Kinds of Music," by Herr 
Lantberger) are likewise completed. They 
also are by Herren Griepenkerl and Bitter- 
lich. The compositions, by Matjera, for the 
ceilings of the Imperial suite of rooms, are 
finished, and sketches for eleven lunettes of 
the entrance vestibule in progress. 

Munich. — In celebration of Herr Bichard 
Wagner's 54th birthday, Herr Joseph Gungl 
got up a grand Concert, at' which several of 
Herr B. Wagner's compositions, such as the 
prelude to Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg, 
Das Liebesmahl der Aposlel, &c. , were played. 
Herr Tichatscheck was to have sung in the 
coming "model performance " of Lohengrin, 
but gave such little satisfaction on his first 
appearance, in another opera, that his further 
services were dispensed with. 

Berlin. — On the 25th ult.. the members of 
the Sing-Academie gave a special perform- 
ance in celebration of the fiftieth year that 
their director, Professor Grell, has belonged 
to the Association. The Queen wrote to the 
Professor, expressing the interest she took in 
the event. When the hero of the day enter- 
ed the hall, the audience and the singers 
rose, the latter striking up the "Gloria" 
from his sixteen-part Mass. Professor BeU- 
ermann then spoke a few words to the effect 
that their appreciation of what Professor 
Grell had done for art was to be express- 
ed by thanksgiving to the Dispenser of all 
Good, and, therefore, "Glory to God on 
high" was the first thing sung. This was 
followed by a Festival-Cantata, during which 
some, fair solo singers handed the respected 
master — who has long been decorated with 
the order pour le Mir He — a golden laurel 
wreath. The remaining compositions were 
by former directors of the Institution : 
Fasch, Zelter, and Bungenhagen. The per- 
formance wound up with Grell's ' ' Te Deum. " 
At the conclusion of the concert, a beautiful 
album, containing the portraits of all the 
members of the Association, was prosented 
to the Professor ; there was afterwards a 
banquet. 



